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to choose the most pleasing design in each group of four. Besides
a score on the total test, separate scores are obtainable for each
type of subject matter treated.
On both these tests persons trained in art usually score higher
than those who are untrained, though occasionally the opposite
is true. Women surpass men, on the average, by a small but sig-
nificant amount. Scores seem to depend partly on age, as well
as on art training. Meier and Seashore interpret this to mean
that the test does not mainly depend on training; artistic ability
they consider a native "gift." From an extensive ten-year study
recently completed, Meier found six so-called patterns important
to artistic ability: manual skill, energy output, intelligence, per-
ceptual facility, creative imagination, and esthetic judgment. The
first three Meier considers mainly inherited, and the last three
definitely influenced by heredity.
A number of psychologists disagree with Meier. They stress
the importance of training in producing artistic ability. As with
all aptitudes the relative weights of training and inheritance are
hard to evaluate. But whatever the answer to this question, tests
of musical and artistic talent are helpful, if used with caution,
in curricular and vocational guidance.
Clerical Ability
In his book Aptitudes and Aptitude Testing, WALTER V. BING-
HAM finds four kinds of ability underlying clerical aptitude:
perceptual (ability to observe quickly and correctly), intellectual
(ability to grasp meanings and make correct decisions), motor
(ability to manipulate office equipment), and skills like arithme-
tic, spelling, punctuation, and good English usage.
Clerical tests measure one or more of these abilities. For ex-
ample, Louis L. THURSTONE in 1922 published a group paper-
and~pencil test, later revised and lengthened, which includes
comparing and checking errors, solving arithmetic problems,